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would not make such silly mistakes as he does. . . . His piety makes
him very stupid." She also reports a conversation she heard between
James and Mary; Mary said: "Money! he never had any; I never knew
him to have a half-penny". James replied that he had had plenty and
had spent it on ships and guns, and Mary closed the conversation by
saying, with a malice which we may hope was rare with her, that all the
good he had got out of that was that these armaments had been used
against him.

But Madame's most interesting contribution to an understanding of
James's character in these last years is a revelation of the continuance of
the twenty-year-old conflict between his spiritual aspirations and his
carnal desires:

If the prophecy of the previous King of England comes true the
worthy King will not even make a good saint. Lady Portsmouth
(Charles's mistress), who was here a few days ago, told me indeed,
that the late King used to say, "You will see that when my brother
there becomes King he will lose his kingdoms through his religious
zeal and his soul through his unsightly wantons, because he has not
even the niceness to like them beautiful!" The prophecy seems to
be coming true already, for his kingdoms are lost to him and one
hears that at Dublin he had two frightful scarecrows (laiderons)
with whom he was always carrying on. The more one sees of this
King the more favourably one feels towards the Prince of Orange,
and the more excuses one finds for him;

and a few weeks later:

I am sure [the Queen] would be glad if her husband never saw
any ladies more beautiful than I am! Then her mind would be at
rest and not troubled with jealousy, and dear King James would
not have his ears boxed. His lackey says he had two mistresses
at Dublin, but here his conduct is irreproachable. I know not
whether it is from fear of his wife or merely from desire to follow
present fashions here and to play the saint, he certainly attends
sermons regularly.

This is, however, the last we hear of James's easily besetting sin (or
"predominant sin", as he called it in his Papers of Devotion); he was
now fifty-seven years of age, and could claim with many an old rou&
that he had abandoned his vices, when in fact his vices had abandoned
him.

To support the testimony of the&e three ladies, Rizzini, weakening
somewhat from his former defence of James, writes: